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MODERN WELSH VERSIONS OF THE 
ARTHURIAN STORIES 

Although works dealing with the Arthurian story in modern 
times are by no means as numerous as those which cover the 
earlier periods, yet the student is not left to shift entirely for 
himself in this field. The books of Professor MacCallum and 
Professor Maynadier for example give all that the ordinary 
inquirer needs to know about the English versions of the story 
down to the time of their publication, and by a small amount 
of annotating they may be brought down to date. The former, 
too, devotes considerable space to the French and German 
versions of the story but neither in these books nor anywhere 
else have I been able to find any consideration of the modern 
Welsh treatment of it. Yet in the number of stories written 
on this subject in recent years the Welsh rank ahead of both 
the French and; the Germans and not far behind the English, 
and several of the poems are of decided literary merit. It is 
to give the reader who knows no Welsh some idea of what is 
being done in that language 1 — "Amheus pob anwybod (Every- 
thing not known is doubtful)," as the Welsh proverb says — by 
pointing out the general characteristics of the movement and 
by giving summaries of some of the more important poems, 
that I have undertaken the following article. 2 

The Welsh Arthur stories deserve a certain amount of 
consideration also from the fact that they are one of the mani- 
festations of that racial consciousness that is so strong in the 
Celt. We are most familiar with it in the political disturbances 
in Ireland and in certain phases of Anglo-Irish literature, but 
in the Brythonic countries it is no less active. While both 

1 The English reader can get some idea of the character of this movement 
from the poems and plays of Mr. Ernest Rhys who, although he writes in 
English, is thoroughly saturated with the Welsh spirit. 

•I do not pretend that this list is complete; the meagerness of the Welsh 
collections available in this country makes that impossible to hope for. I do 
believe however that the examples I give are representative of the tendencies 
existing in modern Welsh literature, and that I have included the more import- 
ant poems dealing with the Arthurian material. For an adequate treatment of 
the equally interesting subject of the Arthurian stories in Brittany I have not 
the necessary materials at hand as yet. 
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Wales and Brittany are desirous of greater freedom in deter- 
mining their own political and economic affairs, the movement 
in these countries has been largely linguistic and literary rather 
than political. Even in Cornwall there have been attempts 
on the part of some people to join in this movement by re- 
viving the ancient language and poems have been written and 
speeches made in Cornish, although these are probably intel- 
ligible to a far larger number of people in Brittany than in 
Cornwall itself. But in the two former countries 8 there is to- 
day a strong and vigorous literature in the native tongue 
drawing its inspiration either from the past history of the 
Celt or from the life of the ordinary Welshman or Breton of 
to-day. In either case the attempt is made to emphasize the 
fact that the Celts are a race distinct from either Saxon or 
Gaul; to this purpose the story of Arthur, the Celtic hero, 
lends itself admirably. and it is in this way that it has been 
used by many of the Welsh writers. 

But in Wales the use of the story for this purpose has been 
complicated by the presence of what some Welsh critics have 
called "Puritanism" (although in this country that term has 
lately been applied to something very different), and even 
to-day that influence has not been wholly eliminated although it 
is lessened. Until very recently almost the only people in Wales 
who possessed any book-learning and still kept to the old lan- 
guage were the ministers of the various dissenting churches. 
They it was who wrote most of the poetry — the novel and 
the drama were considered improper for Christians to meddle 
with — and they practically controlled the eisteddfod and 
dictated the choice of subjects for its competitions. Hence it 
was that while in England poets were producing The Idylls 
of the King and The Defence of Guenevere, the Welsh poets were 

3 Wales and Brittany are doing much at the present day that is calculated 
to draw them closer together. The Welsh National anthem Hen Wlad Fy 
Nhadau has been adopted by the Bretons with words by Taldir (Francois 
Jaffrennou) under the title Bro Goz Ma Zadou. A number of Breton poets have 
been invested at the Welsh eisteddfod, and since 1901 Brittany has had her 
own Gorsedd and her own eisteddfodau. At the eisteddfod is performed the 
symbolic "joining of the sword," half of which is kept by each nation, in order 
to signify that the two peoples are essentially one. 
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busying themselves with such subjects as Emmanuel* The 
Destruction of Jerusalem (Awdl Dinystr Ierusalem)? or Charity 
(Elusengarwch). 6 Even in the latter part of last century 
Eifion Wyn (Eliseus Williams) was denied a prize for his poem 
on The Shepherd (Y Bugail) because in it he made no mention 
of any but earthly shepherds. 7 In such an atmosphere as this 
it was next to impossible to write about King Arthur and his 
court; the few mentions we do find of him are in pseudo-his- 
torical works such as Dewi Wyn's (David Owen) Ode in Praise 
of the Island of Britain (Awdl Molawd Ynys Prydain)* written 
in 1805, or Cynddelw's (Robert Ellis) Ode on the Race of the 
Welsh (Awdl Cenedl y Cymry)? The former mentions briefly 
Arthur "whose bright praise shall long endure" (pery yn hir 
ei glir g!6d), his sword Caledfwlch, and Medrod "whose name 
rots." 10 The latter devotes ten lines to Arthur and his defense 
of Britain, and eleven more to Geraint who fell in the battle 
of Llongborth. 11 Neither author shows the least feeling for 
the romantic elements of the story. 

The only person of any note to deal with the romantic 
portions of the Arthur story during the nineteenth century — for 
the Can o Hanes y Carwr Trwstan 12 (Poem from the Story of Tris- 
tan the Lover) of Twm o'r Nant (Thomas Edwards)is hardly 
Arthurian in spite of its title — was that self-satisfied literary 
rebel Llew Llwyfo (Lewis William Lewis). 13 He chose the 

4 Gwilym Hiraethog. Emmanuel; neu Ganolbwngc Gweiihredoedd a 
Llywodraeth Duw. 2 vol. Dinbych, 1861-1867. 

6 Eben Fardd. Gweithiau Barddonol, &c. Bryngwydion [1873], p. 46. 

• Blodau Arfon; sef, Gwaith yr Anfarwol Fardd Dewi Wyn. Caerlleon, 
1842, p. 73. 

7 T. Gwynn Jones. Llenyddiaeth Gymraeg y Bedwaredd Ganrif ar Bymtheg. 
Caernarfon, 1920. p. 33. 

8 Blodau Arfon. p. 1. 

' Barddoniaeth Cynddelw. Caernarfon, 1877. p. 9. 

10 Blodau Arfon. p. 25. 

11 Barddoniaeth Cynddelw, p. 51. 

1! Gwailh Thomas Edwards {Twm o'r Nant) Liverpool, 1874, p. 460. I am 
using the term "nineteenth century" somewhat loosely since this poem was 
first published in 1790. 

18 Gemau Llwyfo, Utica, N. Y., 1868. T. R. Roberts, in his Eminent 
Welshmen (p. 310) mentions an edition published in Liverpool in that year, but 
in view of the very positive statements made in the preface to the Utica edition 
(Dec. 1868) it seems that this must be an error. 
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subject of Modred's love for Guinevere and his consequent 
rebellion against his uncle, Arthur, as the subject for his poem 
Gwenhwyfar 13 * submitted to the eisteddfod at Merthyr Tydfil 
in 1859. 14 The materials for this poem, a "dramatic epic after 
the style of those of Goethe (arwrgerdd dramataidd . . . megis 
Arwrgerddi Goethe 15 )," are taken largely from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth with the addition of a few details from the triads, 
but the whole is shaped by the author's own invention. The 
story briefly is as follows: 

Gwenhwyfar, waiting vainly for news of Arthur and his 
Roman wars, asks Medrawd, in whom she has the utmost 
confidence, to send ten trusty messengers to different parts 
of the continent, each with instructions not to return with- 
out news from the king. Medrawd instead gets Iddog to 
forge a letter which he then takes to Gwenhwyfar. It 
purports to be from Arthur to Medrawd, telling him that 
since coming to the continent he has fallen in love with 
another woman and therefore he desires to have Gwenhwyfar 
put quietly out of the way. Medrawd renews his protesta- 
tions of love for her and of Arthur's unfaithfulness, but in 
spite of the letter, which she believes genuine, she rejects 
him. Medrawd's next step is to introduce Rhitta as a 
messenger coming from the army. Rhitta tells Gwenhwyfar 
that in the last battle Arthur was much changed and all 
laid it to the French woman with whom he had fallen in 
love. His army was defeated and he himself stopped in 
the midst of an ignominious flight and committed suicide. 
Gwenhwyfar is finally won over to marry Medrawd, whom 
she respects but says she can never love. Meanwhile 
Arthur, who has defeated the Romans under Lucius and 
Cotta and is about to cross the Alps to Rome, hears of 
Medrawd's treachery; he divides his forces, sending Hoel 

I3a At the International Eisteddfod held in Chicago in 1893 a prize of one 
hundred dollars was awarded to the Rev. Erasmus W. Jones for a translation of 
this poem into English. So far as I have been able to discover, this translation 
has never been printed. 

14 Evidently the subject at this eisteddfod was not fixed, as it usually is. 
See Jones, Uenyddiaeth, p. 30. 

15 Gemau Llwyfo, p. 45. The translations throughout are my own. I 
have tried to make them idiomatic rather than pedantically literal. 
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with part of the army to attack Rome, while he himself 

returns with the rest to Britain. On his approach Gwen- 

hwyfar flees to the nunnery at Afallon, while Medrawd 

prepares to resist. He makes his men drunk to keep up 

their courage but they are defeated and he himself is killed 

by Arthur. Iddog however mortally wounds Arthur with 

an arrow. Arthur is carried to the nunnery at Afallon where 

he meets Gwenhwyfar, forgives her, and dies in her arms. 16 

Again in 1866 Llew Llwyfo tried his hand on an Arthurian 

subject — this time in his poem Arthur y Ford Gron 17 (Arthur of 

the Round Table) which won the prize at the eisteddfod in 

Chester in that year. This poem, as the author says, 18 covers 

the same ground as Gwenhwyfar and is in his opinion better, 

being less dramatic but more heroic, slower but more dignified 

(yn fwy arwrol ac yn llai dramataidd — yn arafach ond yn 

fwy urddasol). In several important incidents and in many 

minor ones this poem differs from the other. 

In the beginning Medrawd holds a council, decides on 
rebellion against Arthur, and tells that as a preparation 
for it he has sent Celdric back to Germany for additional 
forces. Arthur meanwhile is encamped in the Alps where, 
at a banquet of the Knights of the Round Table, Peredur 
tells the story of Arthur's early battles, his dream, and 
his fight with the giant much as they are related by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. The next morning comes news of Medrawd's 
treachery, and Arthur returns to Britain with part of his 
forces. Upon landing he is everywhere received with joy 
because of the cruelty of Medrawd and the pagans. An 
example of this cruelty is the plot to kidnap Enid to give 
her as a bribe to Celdric to keep him contented. She is 
saved from him only by the fact that his men call him to 
lead them to the battle and he is forced to leave her. Both 
armies march to Camlan; Medrawd is entrenched on a 
hill and waits for Arthur to attack him, which the latter 
does not wish to do because of a warning dream he has had. 

16 Another summary, not particularly flattering, is given by Elphin (R. A. 
Griffith) in his article on Yr Arwrgerdd Gymreig, in Transactions of the Cym- 
mrodorion 1904-05, p. 37. 

17 Gemau Llwyfo, p. 120. 

18 ibid., p. 119. 
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The two leaders, each with seven followers, meet between 
the lines, and then the poem ends with a version of the 
chapter (Book XXI, Chap. IV) which Malory entitles, 
"How by misadventure of an adder the battle began." 
It seems as though Llew Llwyfo, finding the time short before 
the meeting of the eisteddfod, has been obliged to send in his 
poem in an unfinished condition. But both this poem and 
Gwenhwyjar are but fragments of a longer poem that he intended 
to write. He tells us in the preface to Arthur y Ford Gron as 
printed in Gemau Llwyfo 19 that it was his life's dream that he 
should be able to use both poems in the composition of a Welsh 
national epic which when he was dust should become "the 
subject of the attention of the nations of the world, and should 
make the critics of the earth confess that there is in the Welsh 
language one great, superior, heroic, and truly national composi- 
tion (cyfansoddiad mawr, uchelradd, arwrol, a gwir gen- 
edlaethol), one that can be, and will be, translated into every 
literary language under the shining sun." He died without 
realizing his ambition, and it is perhaps significant of the at- 
titude of his countrymen at this time toward the story, that he 
was unable to get a Welsh publisher to accept what he had done 
in that direction, and he was obliged to come to the United 
States before he could find a printer for it. 20 

It was a number of years after this before another serious 
attempt was made to make use of the Arthur stories. At the 
National Eisteddfod held at Llanelly in 1895, a prize was 
offered for the best libretto on the subject of Myrddin (Merlin) 
and there were two contestants. In 1897 at Newport Arthur 
y Ford Gron (A rthur of the Round Table) was again assigned as 
the subject for an "arwrgerdd" (epic or heroic poem). The 
results were not such as to encourage the committee to repeat 
the experiment, but in 1901 at the National Eisteddfod held 
at Merthyr Tydfil a prize was offered for a "rhiaingerdd" 
(love poem) on Cilhwch ac Olwen (Cilhwch and Olwen), and the 
results were more promising. In the following year at Bangor, 
Arthurian subjects were assigned for both of the main literary 

"p. 119. 
20 ibid., p. S. 
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competitions, the "subject of the chair" 21 being Ymadawiad 
Arthur (The Departure of Arthur), and the "subject $f the 
crown" Trystan ac Essyllt (Tristan and Iseult). In 1904 at 
Rhyl the subject of the chair was Geraint ac Enid (Geraint 
and Enid), and in 1907 at Swansea the subject of the crown was 
Y Great Santaidd (The Holy Grail). In 1915 at Bangor William 
Morris's Defence of Guenevere was chosen as the subject for 
translation from English into Welsh, and in 1918 at Neath 
the subject assigned for the "rhieingerdd" was Ohven. From 
time to time still other Arthurian poems have been produced 
without the stimulus of an eisteddfodic contest. 22 

The prize offered at the 1895 eisteddfod for a libretto on 
Myrddin was awarded to Gwili (John Jenkins). 23 Under the 
conditions governing the competition the poem was limited to 
300 lines and as the author has crowded into it four acts and 
thirteen scenes he is able to give but the barest outline of a 
story. Myrddin claims the newly-born Arthur of his father 
Uther and gives him to Ector to be brought up. Later upon 
the death of Uther, Arthur, after all others have failed, draws 
the sword from its sheath (o'r waen) and becomes king of 
Britain. In the third act he has been wounded in battle and 
has lost this sword; Myrddin leads him to the lake where he 
receives Caledfwlch. In the last act Arthur sends to Lodigran 
to ask for the hand of his daughter Gwenhwyfar; he receives 
her, and with her the Round Table; he establishes the Order 
of The Round Table, and dedicates himself and his knights to 
God, whereupon Myrddin dies, his work now completed. 

21 At the National Eisteddfod a carved oaken chair is given as a prize for 
the best poem on a designated subject written in the "strict metres" (mesurau 
caethion), the old Welsh alliterative metres, and a silver crown for another 
similarly composed in the "free metres" (mesurau rhyddion) which are based 
on the English metrical schemes. 

22 Along with this movement has gone a revival of interest in the non- 
Arthurian portions of the Mabinogion. In 1906 the subject of the crown at 
Carnarvon was Branwen ferch Llyr (Branwen the daughter of Lear); in 1917 at 
Birkenhead it was Pwyll Pendcfig Dyfed (Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed); in 1921 at 
Carnarvon the contestant for the crown was given a choice of four subjects, one of 
which was Breuddwyd Macsen (The Dream of Maxen). A number of minor 
poems of the same type have been produced also. 

23 Cofnodion a Chyfansoddiadau Buddugol Eisteddfod Llanelli, 1895. Lon- 
don, 1898. 
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At Newport two years later the prize for a "heroic poem" 
(arwrgerdd) on the subject of Arthur y Ford Gron was awarded 
to the Rev. T. Mafonwy Davies. 24 Very probably his poem was 
the best of the nine submitted, but one wonders somewhat 
whether the three dissenting ministers (Dyfed, Ceulanydd, 
and Elfed) who acted as judges based their decision solely upon 
the poetic merits of the poem, or whether they took into con- 
sideration the moral tone as well. One of the judges, who voted 
at first for another of the poems, objected to the presentation of 
the sin of Guinevere as being a dark blot upon this poem, and 
expressed his disappointment at seeing the author mar his work 
in this way. 28 Mr. Davies' poem may be described as a Welsh 
version of Tennyson's Idylls of the King with all the poetry 
left out of it, and with the moral greatly emphasized and so 
labelled that the most careless reader cannot miss it. The 
author begins by asking whether Arthur is a real person or a 
poetic creation and answering his own question he says that he 
is both — "His dress is poetry but I see a man in it"; 28 so he 
"listens at the closed door of the ages" 27 and gets the story. 
The summary which the author prefixed to his poem, while it 
leaves out little touches such as Arthur's moistening the blade 
of Caledfwlch with his tears before striking with it, 28 gives a 
pretty good idea of the general tone of the poem. 

The heroism of justice (cyfiawnder) — the boy Arthur — 
justice begins to bud in his character in the house of Hector, 
his foster-father — protects the wretched and his native 
land in the face of wrong. — Justice gives him energy and 
courage — chases away the enemy — finds the crown of some 
king under the feet of his horse — puts it on his head — feels a 

24 Cofnodion a Chyfansoddiadau Eisteddfod Genedlaethol 1897 (Casnewydd-ar- 
Wysg.) p. 40. 

26 ibid., p. 39. 

28 A chwiliaf fi drwy'r niwl am fylchog gledd 

Na chafodd un fudolaeth; — neu am fedd 
Yr hwn sydd heb ei gladdu, — marw na byw, — 
Arthur? Ai person neu farddoniaeth yw? 
Y ddau. — Barddoniaeth yw ei wisg, ond dyn 
A welaf dani. ibid., p. 41. 

" Clustfeiniaf fi wrth gauad-ddor yr oesau ibid. 

28 Mae'm cledd yn llaith 

Gan ddagrau cyn eu taro, — galed waith! ibid., p. 45. 
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desire to be a king for the sake of getting justice into the 
laws. 

I. The "Crown" and the "Cross" =THE 
CHRISTIAN KING. 

Coronation day in Caerlleon — Myrddin tells Arthur 
his story — the justice of Arthur turns to grief and anger 
after hearing how he was begotten — offended at Myrddin for 
helping his father to sin — thinks to remove the shame of 
his father and of his country by living and serving justice — 
establishes laws to defend the wretched and punish the 
wicked. — Justice in punishments and rewards — joy of the 
weak and the poor — the responsibility makes Arthur's 
soul sober. 

II. "Excalibtjr"— the "Dragon" = THE 
NATIONAL WARRIOR. 

Treachery and oppression raise the rudiments of justice 
in Arthur's bosom — raises the sword to defend it — justice 
in his brotherly love and in his patriotism — his crushed 
feeling at administering justice on his brothers with the 
sword — overcomes his enemies at home — order — overcomes 
the aggressive foreigners and makes them acknowledge his 
laws. Myrddin puts into rhyme a list of Arthur's battles — 
shows the victory of justice in them all — looks at Gwen- 
hwyfar and his song becomes silent. 

III. The "Round Table" = THE 
JUST JUDGE. 

The Round Table — the kingdom of justice and order — 
the judgment-hall of Arthur where his justice is administered 
— the needs of nature and of man are supplied — the victory 
of justice — the golden age of Arthur. — The soberness and 
severity of Arthur kill the love of Gwenhwyfar — she turns 
to Launcelot for sympathy — the two fall — the influence of 
their fall upon the court — others follow their example. — The 
sharp justice of Arthur becomes an element of pain in the 
court — the knights, having failed to live the laws of Arthur, 
seek to get his reputation by following the Holy Grail — 
fail. — The love of Arthur for Gwenhwyfar turns to anger 
against her — seeks to administer punishment to her. — 
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Launcelot defends her — war — destruction. — Arthur con- 
tinues to fight and to administer justice. 

IV. "Avalon" = THE IMMORTAL 
CONQUEROR. 

Arthur sees the world forsake justice for a time — night 
and the last battle — kills the traitor Medrod and his army — 
he himself is wounded by the traitor — the country is 
sacrificed. — Arthur sleeps in his blood near the altar — 
dreams — sees that the life of sacrifice is the highest — sees 
the victory of justice — Gwenhwyfar, Launcelot, and Myrddin 
in their monasteries repent — they return in their tears and 
seek for him in the paths of justice — Myrddin announces 
to him (in his sleep) that he is not to die — to go to "Avalon" 
— to return constantly to fight the battles of justice and 
to win them — the country follows him to some Avalon — 
the immortal conqueror. 
Certainly the romantic revival has not yet touched the Arthur 
story in Wales. 

Of the poems submitted in 1902 on the subject of the de- 
parture of Arthur nearly all were of this same type ("solilo- 
quies, meditations, essays on the influence of Arthur, Arthur 
yet living, etc."). 29 Among them however was one of a very 
different type — the "Awdl" (poem in the strict metres) of Mr. 
T. Gwynn Jones. 30 This is a work of real poetic merit. It 
follows closely Malory's account of Arthur's departure, and 
therefore at once challenges comparison with Tennyson's 
poem on the same subject which it so closely resembles. One 
critic has expressed, although perhaps not quite fairly to 
Tennyson, the essential difference between the two poems: 
"The two characteristics of the Awdl are Dramatic Move- 
ment and Concentration. Two characteristics of Tennyson's 
Passing of Arthur are Eloquence and Fine Writing. King Arthur 
in the Awdl is a dying desperate man. In Tennyson he is a 

*• Translation of the adjudication of Sir John Morris Jones. Cofnodion a 
Chyfansoddiadau Buddugol Eisteddfod Bangor, 1002. Liverpool, 1903, p. 1. 

50 Both this poem and the winning "Pryddest" on Tristan and Iseult were 
published in Cofnodion . . . Bangor, 1902, and both are reviewed by Elphin 
(R. A. Griffith) in Y Cymmrodor, XVI, 140-168. The Awdl was later published 
in Ymadawiad Arthur a Chaniadau Ereill. Carnarvon, 1910. 
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polished deliberate speaker, with a tendency to exaggerate, and 
a love of show. In the Awdl Arthur is Arthur. In the Idyll 
he is the Poet trying to be Arthur." 31 Part of the terseness 
which makes the Awdl so effective comes from the use of the 
"mesurau caethion," 32 which lend themselves naturally to 
compression, but more of it is due to the author's deliberate 
treatment of his subject. The story as he tells it is as follows: 

Over the tumult of Camlan rises the cry "Medrawd 
is killed," and Medrawd's army turns in flight followed by 
that of Arthur, leaving only two persons alive on the field 
of battle, "the one like a god of carnage with his weight 
on the fair hilt of his sword, and the other beside him, 
amazed, watching him." 33 To Bedwyr's inquiry as to why 
he has left his men, Arthur replies that he is seriously 
wounded 34 and asks to be helped from the field. So Bedwyr 
carries him to a green glade near by and lays him down by 
the stream. At Arthur's command he takes Caledfwlch 
(Excalibur) to a near-by lake, but as he is about to Cast it 
in he hears the croak of a raven, and this calls to his mind 
the old stanza, 

Hast thou heard what the raven sang, 

Is it good or bad his foreboding? 

"There shall be no strong man without a fair sword." 36 



81 William Hughes Jones. At the Foot of Eryri. Bangor, 1912., p. 160. 

32 Very brief treatments of these metres may be found in H. Idris Bell's 
Poems From the Welsh, p. 9, and in Alfred Percival Graves' Welsh Poetry Old 
and New in English Verse, p. 135. Somewhat more full are The Rules and 
Metres of Welsh Poetry by H. Elvet Lewis (Transactions of the Society of the 
Cymmrodorion for 1902-3, p. 76), and Welsh Versification by Sir John Morris 
Jones (Zeitschrift fur Celtische Philologie, IV, 106). A full and clear explanation 
(in Welsh) of the whole matter is given by Dafydd Morganwg (David William 
Jones) in Yr Ysgol Farddol. (5th edition Carmarthen, 1911.) 

33 Yno, mal duw celanedd, 

A'i bwys ar garn glwys ei gledd, 

Yr naill oedd, a'r llall ger llaw 

A golwg syn, yn gwyliaw. p. 4. 

34 Ebr yntau: "Clyw, brwnt y clwyf 

Hwn; clyw Fedwyr, claf ydwyf." p. 4. 

36 Glywaist ti a gant y fran, 

Ai drwg ai da'r darogan, 

Na fid cryf heb gleddyf glan p. 8. 

This triplet is modelled after the old Welsh poetry such as "The Sayings 
of the Wise (Chwedlau'r Doethion)." See for example the lolo MSS., pp. 260- 
261. 
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Bedwyr looks again at the sword and feels that to throw 
it away would be a great mistake and that Arthur must have 
been distracted by the pain of his wound when he ordered 
it done, so he hides the sword in a cave not far away and re- 
turns to the King. As in Tennyson's poem he is sent back 
a second, and again a third time with emphatic orders to 
throw the sword into the lake. On the third trip he does 
hurl it away and a hand comes up out of the water and 
catches it. When he returns and tells this to the king 
Arthur bids him carry him to the shores of the lake. There 
they find a vessel, not dark like Tennyson's but brightly 
colored, and the three maidens receive Arthur on board. 
Bedwyr asks to go too, saying simply, "Together we were 
in battle; together from the world let us escape the day of 
death," 36 but one of the maidens replies, "Be thou silent, 
the end is not yet come; Arthur shall never sink into the 
grave; as for thee, go, there is work yet remaining for thee 
ere thou goest to rest," 37 and as the boat sails Arthur says 
to him, "Be not sad; I go now to the fine summer weather of 
Afallon to recover, but I shall come back again to my people, 
and when the day comes I shall restore them, victorious, 
their renown among the nations." 38 As the ship sails away 
Bedwyr hears sweet voices singing of Afallon, and then a 
fog slowly spreads over the lake and into it the vessel 
vanishes like a phantom. 
No summary of this poem can give any adequate idea of the 
swift movement and dramatic power of it. It is without a 
doubt the best thing the Welsh have produced on King Arthur 
in modern times, and it is worthy to rank with the best in any 
language. 

* Ynghyd y buom ynghadau, ynghyd 

O'r byd caffom ddiengyd ddydd angau. p. 18. 

** Bid iti dewi, ni ddaeth y diwedd; 

Arthur byth ni syrth i'r bedd; tithau dos, 

Y mae'n d'aros waith cyn mynd i orwedd. p. 18. 

** "Na bydd alarus," eb o: 

"Mi weithion i hinon ha 

Afallon af i wella; 

Ond i fy nhud dof yn ol, 

Hi ddygaf yn fuddugol 

Eto, wedi delo dydd 

Ei bri ymysg y broydd." p. 18. 
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The Tristan and IseuW* of R. Silyn Roberts, the other prize- 
winning poem at the Bangor Eisteddfod of 1902, is of a very 
different character. In the first place the metre is modelled 
upon those of England instead of on the old Welsh forms, and 
in the hands of the author it often lacks the dignity that the 
subject demands. Perhaps the most striking example of this 
is to be found in Part V where Trystan, sick in Brittany, turns 
his face toward Cornwall, "whispering the anguish of his breast 
into the ear of his harp (wrth suo cynni'i fron yng nghlust ei 
delyn)," 40 to a tune that makes one think at once of Annabel 
Lee. Again Trystan after his return from Ireland sits on a rock 
on the Cornish coast and sings to the breezes a song of Esyllt 41 
modelled probably after the old Welsh-song of Mentra Given 
but reminding the American reader of Here's to Good Old Yale. 
That the poem seems just as undignified to the native Welsh- 
man is, I think, sufficiently clear from the review of it by 
Elphin (R. A. Griffith), 42 himself a Welsh poet of considerable 
note. Neither the phraseology nor the metrical form seems 
to him worthy of the subject. 43 

In subject matter too there is a great difference between 
the two poems. The Awdl is wholly tragic, and the action is 
compressed into the space of perhaps an hour. The Pryddest 
is largely romantic, and the action occupies several years. 

** R. Silyn Roberts. Trystan ac Esyllt a Chaniadau Eraill. Bangor, 1904. 
The text given there is changed slightly from the original form. (See note 
30.) 

*» ibid., p. 60. 

41 ibid., p. 18. 

** Y Cymmrodor. XVI, 154-168. 

<s He attempts to translate one couplet so as to give the English reader the 
same impression that the original would give to a Welshman, and evolves the 
following: 

His eye flashed out in anger fierce, he gave the Pat a shove, 
My golden harp has won the girl, a fiddler she's above. 
Perhaps it was this criticism that caused the author to change, "I'r Gwyddel 
rhoddodd wth (he gave the Irishman a shove)" to "Ymaith, anghenfil rhwth 
(Away gaping monster)" when he reprinted the poem in the collected edition 
of his works. 

Elphin also points out in his review the extent to which Mr. Roberts is 
indebted to Swinburne and other poets, not only for the ideas of many of his 
best passages but often even to the words of whole lines. 
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A summary of the poem will perhaps make the difference more 
clear. 

In Part I we find a vessel driving toward the coast of Ireland 
in a March storm and on board it a wounded man. 
But who is the man? Why is his aspect sad? 
Why does the grey of the grave cover his splendor? 44 

The answer to this question occupies the rest of the canto, 
and tells us of Trystan's birth and rearing, of his fight with 
Morollt, and of his attempts to find a cure for his wound. 
Part II begins with Trystan sitting on the Cornish coast 
singing of Esyllt. March (Mark), passing by, hears him 
and asks if she is more beautiful than Gwenhwyf ar. Trystan 
assures him that she is, and tells March the story of his 
trip to Ireland — how by his harping he had won the favor 
of the king and queen and had been healed of his wound. 
March falls in love with the maiden Esyllt whom he has 
never seen, and upon the advice of Trystan's enemies he 
sends his nephew to Ireland to win her and bring her back 
to Cornwall. Trystan, upon his arrival, kills the dragon 
that is wasting the country, and when he is brought to court 
to receive his reward, the hand of the princess, Esyllt 
recognizes in him her old teacher Tantrys. Later she 
discovers from the notch in his sword that he is the Trystan 
who killed Morollt, but she quickly finds that her love for 
Tantrys is stronger than her hatred for Trystan. Part III 
opens with Trystan and Esyllt aboard ship on their way back 
to Cornwall. They are already in love with each other but 
neither is ready to admit it. Esyllt pretends to be home- 
sick and asks Trystan to sing to her. When the song 
is finished Trystan takes the oars — the rowers have all 
fallen asleep from weariness — and drives the vessel onward. 
After a time Esyllt sends Branwen to sleep and whispers, 

Trystan leave your rowing, 

And sit here a while to rest yourself. 

Tell me the story of the love of Gwenhwyfar, 

And Lancelot, her brave matchless knight. 46 

44 Ond pwy yw'r marchog? Pam mae'n drist ei wedd? 
Paham y gwisga'i harddwch lwydni'r bedd? p. 6. 

45 Trystan, gad dy rwyfo; 

Ac eistedd yma ennyd i orffwyso. 

Cei adrodd imi hanes serch Gwenhwyfar 

A Lanselot, eim harchog dewr digymar. p. 38. 
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So Trystan comes and sits at her feet. The details of her 
wooing may be passed over, but finally he asks for a drink. 
She searches in vain for wine until finally she finds a golden 
flask in the bosom of Branwen. She dances lightly back 
again 48 and offers Trystan the drink in a golden cup, but 
he suggests that they both drink from it at the same time. 
As they do so a shudder runs through them, for the wine is a 
love potion brewed by Esyllt's mother and given to Bran- 
wen to keep against Esyllt's wedding day. Part IV. 
Esyllt has given March her hand but not her heart. Soon, 
at the instigation of Meiriadog, Trystan is banished from 
court and forced to live in a cave in the woods with only 
his horse, his sword, and his harp for company. A brook 
came out of the woods and flowed by the door of Esyllt's 
home, and regularly every day Trystan sent her flowers 
by this means. 47 One day a knight from Ireland, a former 
lover of Esyllt's, appeared at March's court. He was a 
wonderful fiddler but he refused to play until March 
promised to give him as a reward anything he might ask. 
The next morning he named as his reward Esyllt, and as 
March could not go back on his word the knight led her 
away. But Trystan who had heard about it all came up 
just as they were sailing, and Esyllt persuaded the knight 
to return to take the supposed minstrel with them. As 
soon as the vessel landed Trystan seized Esyllt and bore her 
away to his cave in the woods; there they lived for some 
time until their hiding-place was discovered and Esyllt 
was brought home and Trystan forced to flee with a price 
on his head. Part V. Trystan, now in Brittany, is singing 
of Esyllt, and Esyllt of the White Hands thinks that the 
song refers to her; when her father offers her as wife to 
Trystaa the latter is afraid to refuse. He soon falls sick and 
sends bis squire Dyfnant to Cornwall for Esyllt, bidding 
him hoist a white sail if she returns with him and a black 
one if she does not. His wife Esyllt hears of th« plan, and 
when he asks her the color of the returning sail she says 

46 Ar ysgafn droed hi ddawnsiai'n 61 yn llawen. p. 42. 

47 Bob dydd cyn wired ag fod dydd yn dyfod, 

Doi blodau gyda'r dwr at drws yr hafod. p. 50. 
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"black." He dies of grief, and Esyllt of Ireland conies in 
only to fall on his body and die also. 

To my mind a much better poem on the same subject is 
the one by Mr. W. J. Gruffydd. 48 It is written in blank verse, 
which, while it never has in Welsh quite the dignity that it 
sometimes does in English, is not unsuitable for a serious poem. 
The author has wisely simplified his material by leaving out a 
great deal of the early history of Trystan, while the remainder 
Trystan himself tells, so that the whole time actually occupied 
by the poem is but a single night. 

Trystan lies sick within his castle in Brittany, with his 
wife Esyllt of Brittany watching over him while overhead 
a sentry paces back and forth looking anxiously for an 
expected sail. Trystan in his delirium begins to live over 
again his past life: the voyage from Ireland upon which he 
and the first Esyllt had drunk together the love-draught 
which on a sudden changed her hatred into love; the night 
before Esyllt's marriage which he spent with her after killing 
the sentinel who guarded the house, thus making necessary 
the substitution of Branwen for her on the wedding night; 
his forced flight to Brittany where he married the second 
Esyllt that he might have flesh to clothe the soul of his 
dreams, 49 and finally his delirium in which he imagined 
himself leaving this wife and dwelling for a time in a far-off 
land with the first Esyllt. His wife is so angered by this 
revelation of his feelings toward her that, when the watch- 
man comes in to announce that a vessel is approaching, 
she tells Trystan that the sail it bears is black and taunts 
him with his vain hope that his former love would give 
up her station in Cornwall and come to him. Trystan dies 
of his grief and Esyllt of Ireland, who really has come, 
enters soon afterward, falls upon his body, and expires. 
The last section of this poem has been translated into English 
blank verse by Mr. H. Idris Bell; 60 from his translation the 
person ignorant of Welsh may get a fairly accurate idea of the 
character of the whole poem. 

The next Arthurian poem to receive a prize at a National 

" W. J. Gruffydd. Caneuon a Cherddi. Bangor, 1906., p. 75. 
** "cnawd i wisgo enaid fy mreuddwydion." P. 98. 
60 Poems from the Welsh. Carnarvon, 1913. P. 61. 
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Eisteddfod is the Geraint and Enid (Geraint ac Enid) of Mach- 
reth (J. Machreth Rees). 61 In subject matter it follows so 
closely the version given in Lady Guest's Mabinogion that it is 
unnecessary to say much about it: Part I begins just before 
Geraint gets to the town — he tells to Ynywl what had led up 
to his journey — and ends when Geraint and Enid are received 
at court; Part II begins with Geraint, after three years of 
married life, neglecting his warlike exercises, and ends with 
the recovery of Geraint from his swoon and the killing of 
Limwris. 

The poem is written in the strict metres, as is required in 
one submitted in competition for the Chair, and, if it is per- 
missible in one for whom Welsh is an acquired language to 
express an opinion on a point of Welsh metrics, I should say 
that herein lies its chief weakness. When composing in the 
strict metres one must pay so much attention to the form that 
often the spirit is sacrificed. This is particularly likely to 
happen in the "englyn" which is the most elaborate and arti- 
ficial of all the twenty-four metres. Mr. Gwynn Jones seems to 
realize this danger and in The Departure of Arthur he uses 
chiefly the simpler forms, and employs the englyn very sparingly, 
but Machreth in Geraint and Enid uses it, and forms similar 
to it, very frequently. The result is that, although the reader 
may be filled with admiration for the author's mastery of the 
technical details of his craft, he finds it difficult to get into the 
spirit of the story and he longs for the simplicity of the Mabinog- 
ion version. 

Of the eight competitors for the crown in 1907 some merely 
retold in Welsh verse stories that were much better in the 
original prose versions; others cast aside the old stories entirely 
and wrote simply sermons or essays in moral philosophy 
crammed full of abstract terms from beginning to end. 62 The 
winner, who proved to be Dyfnallt (John Dyfnallt Owen), 6 *- 
avoided both of these extremes. His characters exhibit some- 

il Geraint ac Enid a Chaniadau Eraill gan Machreth. Liverpool, 1908. 
It had previously been published in Cofnodion a Chyfansoddiadau Eisteddfod 
Genedlaethol 1904 (Rhyl)., p. 21. 

52 Adjudication of Hawen (David Adams) in Cofnodion a Chyfansoddiadau 
Eisteddfod Genedlaethol 1907 (Abertawe). London, 1908., p. 48. 

- Pryddest: "Y Great Santaidd." in Cofnodion . . . 1907., p. 61. 
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thing of a tendency toward rhetorical speeches but the plot, 
composed largely of incidents taken from Malory (Books 
XIII-XVII), is one that is not far from the spirit of some of 
the old Grail romances. 

The poem begins (after a brief introduction) with the 
assembling of the knights at Eastertime in Arthur's court. 
Kai, Gwalchmai, Peredur, and Lawnslot each has a story 
to tell of some marvel he has seen or heard while on his 
journey. Then Galahad, "The Red Knight," arrives at the 
court and preaches, the Grail Quest to them. One test 
after another proves his fitness to lead this enterprise: 
his forgetfulness of self is shown by his sitting in the Siege 
Perilous (Eisteddfa Beryglus); his strength by drawing 
a sword from a stone in the river after all the other good 
knights had failed; his courage by his conduct in the tourna- 
ment in which he wins the victory. Finally a mystic light 
accompanied by thunder fills the hall in which all the knights 
are at meat and all take this as a sign that the Quest should 
begin. 

The knights ride forth from Camelot amid general 
mourning on the part of those left behind. Galahad is 
leading and one after another the rest turn aside as the 
fancy strikes them, until finally he is left alone. He comes 
to the Castle of the Maidens and frees them from their 
oppression. Meanwhile Gwalchmai has been riding on- 
ward, his mind full of worldly things. He curses himself 
for his folly in taking the rash oath of a Quester. As he 
passes by the cell of a hermit the latter comes out and, as 
though reading Gwalchmai's mind, rebukes him for his inter- 
est in the world and exhorts him to seek spiritual things. 
Lawnslot, too, soon tires of an enterprise which he had under- 
taken out of love for Gwenhwyfar rather than from religious 
motives and he longs to be back with her again. Finally 
a realization of his sin comes to him and just at this time he 
meets a hermit who explains that because of his unlawful 
love the Grail has remained hidden from him. He "meets 
Galahad who sails with him for some months but at the 
bidding of the mystic voice leaves him again. Lawnslot 
alone in a boat at the mercy of wind and waves prays 
night and day that he may have a vision of the Grail. 
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He arrives at the Grail Castle but when, not yet purged of 

his pride, he attempts to stride into the sacred chamber he 

is met by a whirlwind that strikes him powerless to the 

floor and the vision is hidden from him. Peredur has been 

sustained during his wanderings by the prophecy that he 

should be one of the three knights to finish the Quest, but 

after he has climbed to the summit of the Mount of Vision 

he begins to doubt his power. Galahad meets him and 

cheers him and they ride on together until they meet Bwrt. 

Bwrt tells them that he has met Lawnslot returning to his 

old life; he himself was sorely tempted by the delights of the 

flesh but managed to overcome them. The three reach the 

Temple of the Grail and Galahad, the object of his whole 

life now accomplished, prepares to die. To Peredur he gives 

his sword and to Bwrt his shield and sends them back to 

tell his friends that he has passed through the veil that 

separates this life from the life eternal. 

Of the poems produced without the stimulus of a prize 

contest a considerable number deal with the expected return of 

Arthur to aid his people in the day when their need shall be 

greatest. 64 In most cases this takes the form of the legend of 

Arthur and his men sleeping in a cave until the day comes, a 

belief which has persisted as folk-lore down to the present day 

in many parts of Wales. 68 The most ambitious work on this 

M This theme has become associated also with the Nationalist and Pan- 
Celtic movements in Brittany. As early as 1859 Francois-Marie Luzel in the 
preface to Bepred Breizad {Always Breton) wrote, "Did the old Bards lie to us 
when they prophesied the resurrection of Arthur? No, Arthur shall yet reap- 
pear in the midst of his faithful Bretons and the old Celtic spirit will be reborn," 
while Cdouard Beaufils calls upon Merlin to hear the cry of distressed Brittany 
and to arise — to keep the French from building a railroad between Guingamp 
and Treguier. Of the twenty-seven poems containing Arthurian references 
which are included in Le Mercier d'Erm's collection of Breton nationalist 
poetry of the 19th and 20th Centuries, fourteen make use of the theme of the 
expected return of Arzur (Arthur), and often of Marzin (Merlin) as well, to 
free Brittany from the yoke of the French. The editor himself says in his 
preface, "Quant a moi, s'il doit nous nattre, un jour, un O'Connel ou un 
Mazarik — et il nous naltra! — et si Arthur — qui n'est pas mort — doit se mani- 
fester a ses fideles sous quelque nouvel avatar, mon ambition et ma fonction 
auront €t€ d'etre un peu comme le Precurseur de ce Messie des Bretons." 

66 Sir John Rhys has collected a number of versions of this legend in Chapter 
VIII of his Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx. 
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subject is the Dyfodiad Arthur {The Coming of Arthur)** of the 
late Robert Bryan, which the author calls an "operetta libretto 
on a Welsh subject (Libretto Operetta ar Neges Cymru)." 
There are five solo parts, a chorus of men — the knights, and a 
full chorus — the Welsh People. A good idea of the story of the 
piece may be obtained from the summary which the author 
prefixes to it. 

"Scene I. The Vigil. The Welsh people, remembering 
the afflictions of the past and longing for the dawning of 
the day when Arthur and his knights shall come. 

Scene II. The Cave. Arthur and his armed knights 
sleeping. A Covetous Man intrudes into the cave and the 
bell of the watchman rings. The knights arise and ask, 
'Has the day come?' The watchman replies that some one 
in search of riches is there. Arthur drives him away to be 
punished and bids the host sleep for the day has not come. 
Then an Ambitious Man comes in and the bell rings a 
second time. The knights awake again and ask, 'Has the 
day come?' No, the day has not dawned; this man loves 
selfish glory (hunanglod). Away with him to his fate, and 
the knights sleep again. Then a Patriot appears and the 
bell rings a third time. The knights rise up and the watch- 
man announces that the day is dawning. Arthur calls for 
the Patriot, and having heard his message the host starts 
out into the world with the light of the long-expected day 
shining on their arms. 

Scene III. The Dawning of the Day. The Welsh 
people rejoicing at the dawning of the day. King Arthur 
and his knights are seen marching with the dawn on the 
eastern hills. They are greeted by the Welsh, and the heroes 
of Old Wales and Modern. Wales (Cymru Fu a Chymru 
Sydd) join in a song of triumph on the dawning of a new day 
in the history of the world." 67 

u Robert Bryan. Tua'rWawr. Liverpool, 1921., pp. 22-32. Itwaswritten 
first in English for a musical festival (see the author's letter to Sir Owen M. 
Edwards concerning it in Cymru, Number 352, p. 144), was apparently never 
published, and was then rewritten in Welsh by the original author, and was 
published in Cymru, No. 352, p. 146, before appearing in Bryan's collected 
works. 

"Another play on the same subject, Y Deffroad (The Awakening) by 
Griffith R. Jones, I have not seen; it is written for children's schools. 
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Another poem on the same subject is the Ogof Arthur 
(Arthur's Cave)™ of Mr. T. Gwynn Jones, the fourth of his Songs 
of Yesterday (Cerddi Doe); it follows very closely the popular 
version of the story found in Glamorgan by Iolo Morgannwg. 6 ' 
A Welshman walking one day in London is stopped by an 
old man who asks him where he cut the ash wand which he 
carries in his hand, and tells him that beneath that spot is a 
great cave in which sleep Arthur and his men. The cave 
contains a great treasure but in its entrance is a bell which, 
when touched, will give forth a sound that will awaken the 
warriors. Arthur will start up and ask, "Is it day?" and 
if one answers "Sleep, the time has not come," they will sink 
back again, but when one comes and answers, "Arise, the 
day comes," they .will all rise up and Britain shall yet be 
free. The Welshman went to the spot indicated and found 
everything as the old man had said; as he was carrying away 
a load of the treasure he touched the bell which sounded 
loudly, but to Arthur's question he answered, "Sleep, the 
time has not come," and the knights all sank back to sleep. 
Many a time after that the man sought for the cave but never 
found it again. 

Very much the same story is told by J. Spinther James in 
his Ogof Arthur Gawr (Giant Arthur's Cave) 60 except that Einion 
hears of the cave from a witch whom he meets in the hills of 
Wales. Other poems which tell the same story but omit some 
of the details are Arthur Gyda Ni (Arthur with us) il by Elfed 
(Howell Elvet Lewis), and Arthur yn Cyfodi (Arthur arising)® 
by R. Silyn Roberts. Still others who treat more briefly of the 
same subject, usually with the emphasis on the expected return 
of Arthur are Gwmryn (Gwmryn Jones) in Codi Baner Cymryf* 

*' T. G. Jones. Ymadawiad Arthur., p. 95. 

" J. Rhys. Celtic Folklore. II, 485. A very closely related version of the 
story (taken from Hyfrau Ystraeon Hanes by Owen M. Edwards) has been 
used by Mr. Ernest Rhys for his English poem King Arthur's Sleep. (Welsh 
Ballads, p.20). 

«° Cyfaill yr Adroddwr. Wrexham, 1910., p. 60. 

« Caniadau Elfed. Cardiff, 11909]., p. 94. 

•» Telynegion gan R. Silyn Roberts a W. J. Gruffydd. Bangor, 1900, p. 78. 
Reprinted in Trystan ac Esyllt, p. 125. 

a Gemau Ceredigion. Cardiff, n.d. II, 63. 
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T. E. Nicholas in Gymru Annwyl, Cwyd dy Galon, u D. R. Jones 
in Gobaith Cymru,® Eifion Wyn (Eliseus Williams) in Coel- 
certhi'r Bannau 66 and Machreth in Dychweliad Arthur.* 1 

A somewhat different treatment of the same materials is to 
be found in Yr Awrhon a Chynt (Now and Formerly)** by Index 
(David Rhys Williams), who has lived in the United States since 
1883. The poem is wholly humorous in tone but back of the 
humor the author seems to have had a serious purpose; like 
other writers who use the Arthur story he attempts to appeal to 
the feeling of Welsh nationality, but h« is interested also in 
other problems of the day and he fits a discussion of them into 
the framework of his story. 

The poet dreams that he discovers Arthur's Cave and the 
watchman leads him through the midst of the host to the 
monarch's presence where a stool is placed for him and he 
sits and converses with the king. The mention of Medrawd's 
rebellion causes the poet to remark that such a lack of unity 
had been the curse of their race throughout the ages, and to 
regret that Arthur could not come back to earth to annihi- 
late the Dicshondafydds 69 and other enemies of the Welsh 
people. His inquiry as to Arthur's wound and the physician 
who tended him leads to a comparison between the simple 
living of the older time which needed no doctors, and our 
modern life which places so much reliance upon them that 
it is a wonder that any of us survive. Arthur is much 
heartened to hear that in spite of everything the Welsh 
people are still prospering, for he has had no news of the 
outside world, being without either telephone connections 
or newspapers. At this point Gwenhwyfar comes into the 
room and is introduced — "This is my wife! A friend from 
Wales! (Dyma'm cydwedd! Car o Gymru!)" — and the 
talk drifts to modern education, the modern woman who 

M Salmau'r Werin. Second Edition. Wrexham, 1913, p. 78. 

M Cyfaill yr Adroddwr. p. 30. 

" Telynegion Maes a Mor. Second Edition. Cardiff, [1908]. p. 110. 

,T Ceraint ac Enid. p. 81. 

•* Am Dro i Erstalwm. Utica, N. Y., [n.d.] pp. 97-125. In the same volume, 
pp. 50-62, is a discussion of some of the versions of the Arthur story. 

•• Welshmen who are ashamed of their nationality; so called from the poem 
of Glan y Gors (John Jones) which may be found on page 51 of Gwaith Glan y 
Gors, Llanuwchllyn, [1905]. 
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rides astride and is learning to spit like a man, the wonders 

of modern science, and finally to religion. The poet is 

rather bitter over the pretensions of the Catholic Church to 

have a monopoly of divine grace, and Arthur and Gwenhwy- 

far agree with him that the faith professed by the Welsh 

people is by far the best. He is invited to remain over 

night, and the "next morning, after having been shown over 

the whole palace, he is sent back to earth with the best 

wishes of both the king and the queen for his people. 

Next in popularity as a source for Arthurian poems is the 

story of Kilhwch and Olwen included by Lady Guest in her 

Mabinogion. The Cilhwch ac Olwen™ of Elphin (Robert A. 

Griffith) is a somewhat impressionistic retelling of this story. 

Cilhwch abCilydd, a noble young warrior, had no thought 
of love until one day he met a witch who warned him to 
love while he was young. Meanwhile Olwen, the beautiful 
daughter of Ysbyddaden Gawr the bitterest of Arthur's 
enemies, is living a lonely life. Cilhwch rides by followed by 
Cai, Bedwyr, Gwalchmai, Sandde Bryd Angel, Trystan, 
and Rhun. Cilhwch falls in love with Olwen, and with the 
help of the six other knights he fights his way into the 
presence of her father. Ysbyddaden lays upon him certain 
seemingly impossible tasks that he must perform before 
he can win Olwen. He rides away and she waits lonely for 
him, but at last he returns with all the feats accomplished 
and takes her away with him. 

The Olwen' '' of Bryfdir (Humphrey Jones) tells very much 
the same story, dwelling upon the descriptions of Cilhwch and 
Olwen as the Mabinogion does; the various tasks which play so 
important a part in that version are left out, and instead we get a 
certain amount of sentimentality that was unknown to the old 
story-teller. In places where the author has followed closely the 
Mabinogion it would seem that he has used Lady Guest's 

70 This poem was awarded one of the lesser prizes at the National Eistedd- 
fod held at Merthyr Tydfil in 1901. It was printed in Cofnodion a Chyfan- 
soddiadau Eisteddfod Cenedlaelhol, 1901 (p. 82), and reprinted in Elphin's 
O F6r i Fynydd a Chaniadau Ereill. Liverpool, 1909. (p. 27.) 

70s This was awarded the prize for a rhieingerdd at the National Eisteddfod 
at Neath in 1918. It is published in Cofnodion a Chyfansoddiadau Eisteddfod 
Genedlaethol 1918 (Castell Nedd). London, 1919. p. 119. 
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.translation rather than the original Welsh. For instance, the 
Red Book "a Uugorn eliffeint yndi" she renders "his war-horn 
was of ivory" (Loth refers this to the sword and translates 
"dans la croix 6tait une lanterne d'ivoire"), and Bryfdir has 
"Teg ifori oedd ei udgorn"; the Red Book "Os ar dy gam y 
doethost mywn. dos ar dy redec allan" she translates, "If walking 
thou didst enter here, return thou running," and Bryfdir has, in a 
slightly different construction, "Tan gerdded daethai'r porthor, 
tan redeg aeth yn ol"; the Red Book "Pedeir meillonen gwynn- 
yon. a uydei yn y hoi pa fford bynnac y delhei" is given by 
Lady Guest as "Four white trefoils sprung up wherever she 
trod," and by Bryfdir as " 'Roedd pedair o feillion claerwynion 
yn tyfu He sangai ei throed," losing completely the play on the 
name Olwen. In other places however he approaches the 
original more closely in his choice of words. 

Certain incidents of this story are taken by other poets as 
the subjects of poems such as the Hela'r Twrch Trwyth 71 of 
G. ap Lleision (W. Griffiths), which tells the story of the hunting 
of the Twrch Trwyth, and Y Morgrug 72 by Sir John Morris 
Jones, which relates how the ants recovered the flax-seed 
demanded by Ysbaddaden Gawr, but the feature of the story 
that seems to have appealed most to the poets is the picture of 
the fair Olwen in whose foot-steps white clovers sprang up. 
Sometimes she is used simply to bring out the beauty of the 
poet's own love as in the Fy Olwen i (My Olwen) 73 of Crwys 
(W. Crwys Williams), but more often she becomes a symbol of 
Springtime as in the Dewiniaeth Olwen (The magic of Olwen) 7i 
of Elfed or the Mabinogi n of Eifion Wyn. References to one or 
the other of these characteristics of Olwen are so numerous in 
Welsh poetry that it is idle to attempt to make a list of them. 76 

71 Cerddi'r Mynydd Du. Aberhonddu, 1913. P. 21. 
"Caniadau. Oxford, 1907. P. 21. 

73 Cerddi Crwys. Llanelli, 1920. P. 49. 

74 Caniadau Elfed. P. 54. 

n Telynegion Maes a Mor. P. 85. 

7 * This type of poem is well illustrated by the Olwen of Sarnicol (Jacob T. 
Thomas) which is written in English but is very likely to escape the English 
reader since it is published in the midst of a volume of Welsh poems. Odlau 
M6r a Mynydd. Abergavenny [1912], p. 94. 
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The Gareth ac Eluned (Gareth and Lynette) 77 of Pedr Alaw 
(Peter Edwards), a musical play intended for school children, 
is worthy of comment as showing the Welsh interest in this 
story that became attached to the Arthurian cycle, but it is 
too well adapted to its purpose to deserve extended considera- 
tion here. Mention should be made also of the Ffarwel, fy 
Arthur Fawr (0 farewell my great Arthur) 78 of Ceiriog (John 
Ceiriog Hughes), "Written after reading the Gwenhwyfar of 
Llew Llwyfo," and the Molawd Arthur, sef Can y Frenhines 
(The praise of Arthur, or the song of the Queen) 79 by R. J. Derfel, 
but a much better poem than either of them is the Arthur 
Gawr (Arthur the Giant) 80 which is number three in the Songs 
of Yesterday of Mr. T. Gwynn Jones. This is a spirited ballad, 
full of color, describing the assembling of the lords of Britain 
to select a successor to Uther Bendragon, their failure to agree, 
and the suggestion of Myrddin that they pray for guidance. 
The next morning, there in the public square they found an anvil 
with a sword stuck through it, and on the stone beneath was 
written in letters of gold, "He who pulls the sword out of the 
middle of the steel shall be king of the island." 81 No one could 
accomplish this feat except Arthur, and he was accordingly 
chosen king. 82 

In one respect the Welsh Arthurian stories are different 
from those of any other nation in modern times. For all the 
others Arthur is a purely imaginary person, good as the subject 

"Wrexham, 1911. Another book prepared for school children is Y Seint 
Greal by J. M. Edwards (Cardiff n.d.) a reader based on the Grail stories in the 
Peniarth and Mostyn manuscripts. 

78 First published in Oriau'r Bore in 1862. In the collected edition of Ceir- 
iog's Works (Third Edition, Wrexham, 1911) it is printed on page 65 of the 
second section of the first volume. 

79 Cerddi Cymru. Carnarvon, n.d. I, 210. 

80 Ymadawiad Arthur. P. 90. 

81 A dynno'r cledd o ganol y dur 
A fydd ar yr ynys ri. 

82 In this paper I have not taken into consideration poems such as the 
Myrddin Wyllt and the Arthur Llewelyn of Glasynys (Owen Wynne Jones) or 
the Derwen Arthur of. Machreth which make use of certain Arthurian names, 
but belong to quite different traditions; neither have I made any attempt to 
make a collection of all the brief references to Arthurian subjects. There is 
also a cantata Llys Arthur (Arthur's Court) by Joseph David Jones which I have 
not seen. See Eminent Welshmen, p. 261. 
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for a romantic story but having absolutely no connection with 
modern life and not to be taken seriously. The Welshman, 
however, does take him seriously. For the simple peasant Arthur 
still sleeps in the midst of his men in some remote cavern in the 
Welsh hills, while for some, though not all, of the writers the 
return of Arthur has become symbolic of the future in store for 
the Cymric race. Sir John Morris Jones in the preface to 
Gwladfy Nhadau {The Land of my Fathers)** a book of selections 
from Welsh literature and art published during the war for the 
Welsh troops, says, "Surely it will be noticed how appropriate 
to the present occasion are many of the pieces that relate to the 
patriotic tradition of the Welsh; the reason is that this conflict is 
the old one — between the spirit of the Celt and the spirit of the 
Teuton. Britain is throughout more Celtic than was formerly 
thought, and to-day is fighting the battle of the Celt for freedom 
and civilization against the military arrogance and barbarism 
of the Teuton, (brwydr y Celt dros ryddid a gwareiddiad yn 
erbyn traha milwrol ac anwariaeth y Teuton.)" Among the 
selections printed in this book we find Eifion Wyn's Coelcerthi'r 
Bannau in which occur the lines 

Shall the stranger have a road he can travel 

Shall our castles fall? 

What are you doing in the cavern, 

Idle host of Arthur the Great? 84 

and Elfed's Arthur Gyda Ni which reads when translated: 

Arthur the Great is sleeping 

And his warriors who are around him 

Grasping their swords: 

When day shall come in Wales, 

Arthur the Great shall rise up 

Alive — alive from his grave! 

When the land of men shall arise 

To battle true-heartedly 

On the side of heaven and man, 



83 Gwlad fy Nhadau; Rhodd Cymru i'w Byddin. London, [1915]. 

84 Gaiff yr allfro ffordd yr elo 

Gwympo'n cestyll hyd y Uawr? 
Beth a wnewch chwi yn yr ogof, 
Fin tai segur Arthur Fawr? Gwlad fy Nhadau. P. 115. 
This poem is found also in Telynegion Maes a Mor, p. 110. 
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The undying ages shall come 
To stand beside them — 
To stand unshaken. 

When the land shall be ready, 
And greater purity be the custom, 
Arthur shall be with us: 
Where the polished heart is found, 
There shall be found the Holy Grail, 
And man in honor. 86 

as well as Dyfed's (Evan Rees) rather prosaic Saf i fyny dros 
dy Wlad {Stand up for your Country) in which occur the lines 

Remember Glendower and Llewelyn 
And the knights of Arthur the great; 
And in the face of the surly enemy, 
Put your foot down hard. 8 * 

All of these poems, I believe, were selected by the editors in 



** Mae Arthur Fawr yn cysgu, 

A'i ddewrion sydd o'i ddeutu 

A'u gafael ar y cledd : 
Pan ddaw yn ddydd yng Nghymru, 
Daw Arthur Fawr i fyny 

Yn fyw — yn fyw o'i fedd! 

Pan ddeffry gwlad o ddynion 
I frwydro'n gywir-galon 

blaid y nef a dyn, 
Daw anfarwolion oesau 

I sefyll wrth ei hochrau — 

1 sefyll yn ddi-gryn. 

Pan fydd y wlad yn barod, 
A glendid mwy yn ddefod, 

Bydd Arthur gyda ni: 
Lie ceir y galon lathraidd, 
Fe geir y Greal Santaidd, 

Ac f e geir dyn mewn bri. Gwlad fy Nhadau. pp. 5-6. 
Printed also in Caniadau Elfed, p. 94. 

88 Cofia Lyndwr a Llywelyn, 

A marchogion Arthur fawr; 
Ac yn wyneb sarrug elyn, 
Rho dy droed yn drwm i lawr. 

Gwlad fy Nhadau, p. 114. 
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accordance with the thought already quoted from the preface 
to the book. 87 

Mention has already been made of Robert Bryan's Dyfodiad 
Arthur. This was written before the war but its author evi- 
dently intended it to be symbolic, for in 1920 he writes con- 
cerning it, "You will see how close I was to prophesying the 
influence of Wales upon the world through our Prime Minister. 
(Gwelwch mor agos a fum i broffwydo dylanwad Cymru ar y 
byd trwy ein Prif Weinidog.)" 88 Finally one must not over- 
look the Wedi'r Frwydr {After the Conflict) written in the midst 
of the great war by that promising young poet Hedd Wyn 
(Ellis H. Evans), private in the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, B. E. F., 
who soon afterwards lost his life in this great conflict "some- 
where in France": — 

In the day of the battle thou shalt become as an old man, 

And thy long hair the color of the foam on the wave; 
Behind thee shall be the days of the battle and their troubles 

Before thee the blue sea with its peaceful bosom; 
Thou shalt see on the crests of the waves 
The ships of the maidens from the beautiful shores 

Coming to take thee like Arthur of old 
Over each blue wave there to Avalon, 
The war-less isle of the immortals, 

The island of green trees and melodious winds; 
There shall be forge tfulness of thy deep wounds; 
There shalt thou have the joy of the hall of the Pendragon; 

And thou shalt dwell forever in the Isle of the Dawn, 

The island whose ramparts are the blue sea." 



87 Another poem that might well have been included in the book is Eifion 
Wyn's Ochain y Clwyjawg {The groaning of the Wounded) in which the dying 
soldier sends home word "that I died like Arthur and the men of the Round 
Table of old — my face to the banner, and my wounds in my breast." Telynegion 
Maes a Mor. P. 114. 

88 Letter to Sir Owen M. Edwards, dated 2S/IV/20. Cymru, Number 
352, p. 144. 

*• Yn nydd y frwydr cei droi'n hynafgwr, 

A'th hirwallt un liw ewyn y don; 
O'th 61 bydd dyddiau'r frwydr a'u cynnwr' 

O'th flaen bydd glasfor tawel ei fron; 
Dithau a weli ar frig y tonnau 
Fadau rhianedd y teg ororau 

Yn dod i'th gyrchu fel Arthur gynt 
Dros fin pob glasdon draw i Afallon, 
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When a simple shepherd lad, taken from his father's farm 
among the Welsh hills and brought face to face with death in 
the trenches of Flanders, thus uses the Arthur story for the 
concluding stanza of one of his most thoughtful poems, surely 
he does not look upon it as an idle fiction; rather is it for him, 
as for so many of his countrymen, a symbol of all the hopes 
and the longings of the Celtic race. 

John J. Parry 

University of Illinois 



Ynys ddi frwydrau yr anfarwolion, 
Ynys dan lasgoed a cherddgar wynt; 

Yno bydd angof dy glwyfau dyfnion; 

Yno cei londer Llys y Pendragon; 
A thrigi fyth yn Ynys y Wawrddydd, 
Ynys a'r gksfor iddi yn geyrydd. 
Cerddi'r Bugail, Cyfrol Gofa Hedd Wyn. Cardiff, 1918. P. 145. 



Supplementary Note. The Arthurian Story is to receive 
recognition again at the Eisteddfod to be held at Mold next 
summer; among the subjects recently announced is "The 
Return of Arthur," (Dychweliad Arthur), which is assigned as 
the subject of the ode to be presented in competition for the 
chair. 



